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if you go the right way about it— and they cannot 
otherwise be bail tor any price. There are quite 
brains enough, and there is quite sentiment 
enough, among the gentlemen of England to an- 
swer all the purposes of England: but if you so 
train your youths of the richer classes that they 
shall think it more gentlemanly to scrawl a figure 
on a bit of note paper, to be presently rolled up 
to light a cigar with, than to draw one nobly and 
rightly for the seeing of all men;— and if you 
practically show your youths, of all classes, that 
they will be held gentlemen, tor babbling with a 
simper in Sunday pulptta; or grinning through, 
not a horse's, but a hound's collar, in Saturday 
journals; or dirtily living on the public money in 
government non-offlces:— but that they shall be 
held less than gentlemen for doing a man's work 
honestly with a man's right hand— you will oi 
course find that intellect and feeling cannot be 
had when you want them. But if you like to 
train some of your best youth into scholarly ar- 
tists,— men of the temper of Leonardo, ot Hol- 
bein, of Durer or of VelaBquez, instead of decom- 
posing them into the early efflorescences and pu- 
trescences of idle clerks, sharp lawyers, soft 
curates, and rotten journalists,— you will find that 
you can always get a good line drawn when you 
need it, without paying large subscriptions to the 
schools of Art.. 

III. This relation of social character to the pos- 
sible supply of good Art is still more direct when 
we include in our survey the mass of illustration 
coming under the general head of dramatic cari- 
cature — caricature, that is to say, involving right 
understanding of the true grotesque in human 
life; caricature of which the worth or harmfulness 
cannot be estimated, unless we .can first somewhat 
answer the wide question, What is the meaning 
and worth of English laughter? I say, "of Eng- 
lish laughter," because if you can well determine 
the value of that, you determine the value of the 
true laughter of all men— the English laugh being 
the purest and truest in the metal that can be 
minted. And indeed only Heaven can know 
what the country owes to it, on the lips of such 
mftn as Sydney Smith and Thomas Hood. For 
indeed the true wit of all countries, but especially 
English wit (because the opencst), must always 
be essentially on the side of truth— for the 
nature ot wit is one with truth. Sentiment may 
be false— reasoning false— reverence false— love 
lalso, — everything false except wit; that must be 
true— and even if it is ever harmful, it is as divi- 
ded against itself— a small truth undermining a 
mightier. 

On the other hand, the spirit of levity, and 
habit of mockery, are among the chief instru- 
ments of final ruin both to individual and nations. 
I believe no business will ever be rightly done by 
a laughing Parliament; and that the public per- 
ception of vice or folly which only finds expres- 
sion in caricature, neither reforms the one, nor 
instructs the other. No man is fit for much, we 
know, « 'who has not a good laugh in him "—but 
a sad wise valor is the only complexion for a 
leader; and if there was ever a time for laughing 
in this dark and hollow world, I do not think it is 
now. This is a wide subject, and I must follow it 
in another place; for our present purpose, all that 
needs to be noted is that, for the expression of 
true humor, few and imperfect lines are often suf- 
ficient, and that in this direction lies the only 
opening for the serviceable presentation of ama- 
teur work to public notice. 

I have said nothiug of lithography, because, 



with the exception of Samuel Prout's sketches, no 
work of standard Art-value has ever been pro- 
duced by It, nor can be: Its opaque and gritty 
texture being wholly offensive to the eye of any 
well-trained artist. Its use in connection with 
color is, of course, foreign to our present subject. 
Nor do I take any note, of the various current 
patents for cheap modes of drawing, though they 
are sometimes to be thanked for rendering possi- 
ble the publication of sketches like those of the 
pretty little "Voyage en Zigzag" ("how we 
spent the summer") published by Longman— 
which are full of charming humor, character, and 
freshness of expression; and might have lost more 
by the reduction to the severe terms of wood-cut- 
ting than they do by the ragged interruptions of 
line which are an inevitable defect in nearly all 
these cheap processes. It will be enough, there- 
fore, for all serious purpose, that we confine our- 
selves to the study ot. the black lino, as produced 
in steel and wood, and I will endeavor in my next 
paper to set down some of the technical laws be- 
longing to each mode of its employment. 

J. Kuskin. 



DRAMATIC REVIEW. 



There has been much said and written about 
the degeneracy of the drama within the last few 
years, and, I begin to fear, with some truth. 
Take our New York theaters, for instance ; at 
every one of them, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Wallack's, the plays being performed are 
more or less bad. The great idea of theatrical 
managers nowadays seems to be not to present 
good actors and good plays, but sensational ac- 
tors and sensational plays ; and, alas, for the 
discrimination of play-goers 1 they are sustained 
in this course by the public. Adah Isaacs Men- 
ken draws larger houses than Edwin Booth! 
Now, why is this? Surely civilization is not 
going backward, and in many things our tastes 
are purer and more refined than they were 
twenty-five or fifty years ago, but the fact still 
remains that the popular taste for the drama 
is becoming more and inore depraved every day, 
and that real, sterling acting and thoroughly 
excellent plays are giving place tojthird or fourth 
rate tyros and blood-and-thunder melodramas. 
Are not the managers to blame for this ? The 
fondness for theatrical representations is grow- 
ing stronger in this country every year, and the 
public will go to the theaters no matter how 
mediocre the performances they are called upon 
to witness. The managers know this perfectly, 
and instead of laboring earnestly to elevate the 
tastes of the people, produce plays which tend 
to deprave and demoralize them. I do not write 
this in a carping or hypercritical spirit, but it is 
my honest conviction that with thoroughly good 
actors — and there are many such among us — 
and a high-toned class of plays, that the 6tage is 
capable of doing great good; both in elevating 
our tastes and imbueingus with true and honest 
sentiments, and it is high time that everyone 
who has the ear of the public should urge, in 
the strongest language he is capable of, the in- 
auguration of this much needed reform. 

On Monday evening of last week " Mazeppa " 
was produced at the Broadway Theater, with 
Miss Adah Isaacs Menken in the title part. From 
that time to this the houses have been nightly, 
filled to overflowing. . And all for what ? Not to 
see the play, certainly, for no reasonably sensi- 
ble person could sit through such a rhodomon- 
tadeof love-sick twaddle and bombast; nor the 
acting, which is nnmitigatedly bad ; no, it is 
neither of these; the people go to see a hand- 
some and magnificently formed woman in a 
state of semi-nudity. True, they are satisfied in 
both of these respects, but would it not augur bet- 
ter for the public taste were they to stay away? 



It is impossible to citjcise Hiss Menken's 
" Mazeppa," as a piece of acting, from the simple 
fact that there is no acting in it ; when I have 
said that she is a magnificently formed woman, 
and an excellent posturer, nothing else remains. 
These are both indispensable qualifications in a 
pantomimist, but they go very little Way toward 
mailing a good actress. 



LATEST READINGS. 



A Captain Thomas Musgraye has just pub- 
lished a book in London, made tip from his 
private journals, entitled, " Cast Away on the . 
Auckland Isles," which possesses unusual inter- 
est ; and might in skillful and experienced 
hands be made as attractive as Robinson Crusoe, 
judging from the specimens furnished by. the 
English criticisms which have reached ns. It is 
the record of a shipwreck, and the isolated life 
of five men for twenty months on a desert island. 
Captain Musgrave commanded a small vessel 
called the Grafton, which was wrecked upon the 
Auckland Islands, about four hundred miles to 
the south of New Zealand, and there, with four 
of his crew, for twenty months, experiencing 
"almost unimaginable hardships." The only tools 
they had were a hammer, an axe, an adze, and 
a gimlet, with which they contrived to make, 
after long and persevering labor, a kind of house, 
with a fire-place and chimney to it. For pro- 
visions they were dependent on seals, widgeons, 
mussels, and a sort of saccharine root found on 
the island. After bearing up for several months 
in a struggle against starvation, some of the men 
grew insubordinate, but the Captain hapjrily ex- 
orcised this spirit of disaffection in a manner as 
remarkable as wise. He did not appeal to brute 
force or any stratagem involving usages which 
in the minds of most are only suitable to meet 
such an emergency. He took a contrary course, 
which his diary explains : 

" I have adopted a measure for keeping the 
men in order and subjection, which I find to work 
admirably, and it also acts beneficially on my 
own mind. ' This is teaching school in' the even- 
ing, and reading prayers, and reading and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures on Sunday to the best 
of my pooT ability. We have done this for some 
time now, and I am happy to say with much 
greater success than I at first expected. They 
are all getting. particularly fond of reading and 
hearing the Bible read. Some of them cannot 
read yet, but they are learning very fast, and I 
have not heard a profane word spoken for a long 
time." 

By ah act of great daring the sufferers man- 
aged their escape. After much labor they suc- 
ceeded in constructing a frail boat, in which 
Captain Musgrave with two of his companions 
went out to sea, and made their way to Inver- 
cargill, New Zealand, where a subscription was 
raised, by which a vessel was chartered to re- 
lieve the other two men on the island. 

The voyage of rescue is one of the most excit- 
ing portions of the narrative ; for the sea was 
tempestuous, and the difficulties of the seamen 
were almost overwhelming. While the contin- 
ual details of changes of wind, and barometrical 
observations, are of value to nautical men, it is 
thought the general reader will find them tedi- 
ous. " More might be made of the difficulties 
and hardships of the cast-away mariners during 
their twenty months' separation from their fel- 
low-men ; but the book is of abundant interest, 
and will be extensively read. It might be prop- 
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erly described as a collection of materials for a 
most exciting narrative, for the truth is here 
Btranger than any fiction." 

The following extract will give some idea, of 
the life and labors of the " cast-away," as well 
as a general idea of the romantic interest of the 
narrative : 

"We have commenced in earnest the work of 
building a .vessel to get away in. This will not 
prevent me from observing the Sabbath, but during 
the time mentioned it has been impossible to do so. 
Two Sundays we were out after grub ; the next we 
were thatching the house; and last Sunday we 
were working at the wreck, trying to get her 
higher on the beach, to do which, with the means 
at my command, I have exhausted my ingenuity 
without success. We stripped the lower masts 
and bowsprit, and cut them away: took every 
ounce of ballast out, and disburdened her of all 
possible weight, without taking away any of her 
upper work, as I did not know what I might have 
done with her, had I succeeded in moving her. 
But this can only be done by lifting her bodily up. 
I had seventeen empty casks secured around her 
" bows, but they had not the slightest impression on 
her. She is built of very heavy hard wood, prin- 
cipally greenheart and coppy. She was built from 
the wreck of a Spanish man-of-war ; but I am 
sorry to say they took care not to put any copper 
bolts in her; but perhaps there were none in the 
original wreck. But they have not been at all 
sparing with the iron. She has got any quantity 
of that about her, which will be of more service to 
me than any other part of her, excepting the 
plant, which is full of bolt-boles; but we must 
make it answer our purpose. The vessel I am go- 
ing to build will be a cutter of about ten tons. 
We have got the blocks laid down, and a quantity 
of timbers cut. All the frame we shall have to get 
out of the woods, excepting the keel, which the 
' Grafton s' mainmast will supply. Mr. Kay nal is 
Vulcan; he has some little experience in black- 
smithing, which will now be of the greatest service 
to us, as we shall have to make our own tools. 
He has got a forge up ready for going to work at 
as soon as we get some charcoal made. We have 
now a quantity ot it in the ground, undergoing the 
process of burning; The schooner had a quantity 
of old iron in her for ballast, amongst which was 
found a block, which will answer the purpose of an 
anvil. Mr. Kaynal has undertaken to make a saw 
out of a piece of sheet iron. When we found the 
old sealers' camp on Figure-of-Eight island, we 
found an old saw file, but the teeth were all rusted 
off it. This has been carefully preserved ever 
since, and Mr. R. ground it smooth on a grinding 
one, which was our principal ballast, and with an 
old chisel, made out of an old broken flat file, cut 
fresh teeth in it; but unfortunately, as he was cut- 
ting almost the last tooth, he broke it — the part 
which goes into the handle — and about two inches 
ofthe file went. I think he can manage to cut the 
teeth in the saw with it. I am afraid that augers 
will be the most difficult tools to make; but-now 
that the job is fairly undertaken, I have not the 
slightest doubt of final success in, some shape 
or other. Every one works cheerfully and well: 
I sincerely hope nothing will occur to damp either. 
We work from six in the morning until six iu 
the evening. 

« * * Sunday March 12, 1866. — It is now 
more than a month since I last wrote, during 
which time we hrve been busily employed in our 
projected work of ship-building, although I myself 
have been unable to do anything with my hands, 
becaue for about three weeks I had one or both 
of them in a sling with foils. I am now begin- 
ning to get the use of them again. We have got 
the keel, stem, and stern-post of the craft, and a 
number of timbers, ready for bolting them to- 
gether; but also here we are -stuck fast, and find 
ourselves unable to go any farther. Mr. Raynal 
has made a saw, chisels, gouges, and sundry other 
tools._ His ingenuity and dexterity at ;the' forge 
have indeed surpassed my expectation, but making 



augers has proved a hopeless failure. Assiduously 
he wrought at one for three, days, and it was not 
until there was hot a shade of hope left that he 
gave it up ; and if he had had the material to 
make them out of I feel confident he would have 
succeeded. The only steel he had was two picks 
and some shovel blades, which tools we took from 
Sydney, in hope of having some mining opeiations 
to perform at Campbell's Island. It was truly de- 
plorable to view the faces of all as we stood around 
him, when be decidedly pronounced it impossible 
for him to. make one: they all appeared, and I have 
no doubt felt, as if all hope was gone," 



LITERARY NOTES. 



Charles Dickens is about to give a series of 
thirty readings in England and Scotland, 

A bust of Lord Romilly is to be placed in the 
Literary Search Room of the English Reoord 
Office, commemorative of his services to Literature. 

" Gabriel Lambert" — the late new Melo-draraa, 
by A. Dumas, founded on his own story, has 
proved a failure in Paris. 

The Archieological and Antiquarian Society of 
Prague, has elected Sir R. Murchison a member. 

Professor Agassiz has discovered in his expedi- 
tion to Brazil fourteen hundred new species of fish 
and other animals. 

The historian Bancroft denies the authenticity 
of a letter discovered by Carlyle and printed in his 
last volume of the " Life of Frederick the Great," 
stated to have been written by the Marquis de 
Montcalm immediately before the capture of Que- 
bec in 1793, and containing a remarkable proph- 
ecy concerniug the future of the American 
Colonies. 

A portfolio, containing authograph letters ad- 
dressed to the Pope by different foreign sovereigns, 
bos been stolen from the Vatican. 

A great many valuable works and manuscripts 
on the arts, religion, history and general literature, 
hitherto preserved in the convents in Spain, were 
dispersed at the time of the suppression of the 
religious communities in that country. To pre- 
serve them from destruction, the Queen has or- 
dered that they be collected by the minister of the 
Interior, under the name of the. " National Histori- 
cal Archives," and placed under direction of a 
royal commissioner. 

E. Ubaghs, professor of philosophy in the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain, Belgium, has been dis- 
missed. He engaged, during twenty years, iu a 
controversy with the Jesuits on the subject of tra- 
dition. All the works of M. Ubaghs have been 
placed in the index at Rome. 

" Social Life of the Chinese, with some Account 
of their Religious, Governmental, Educational, and 
Business Customs and Opinions; with special but 
no Exclusive Reference to Puchau," is the some- 
what lengthy title of a work just issued in Loudon, 
for the Rev. Justus Doolittle, its author, an Ameri- 
can missionary, who resided for the last fourteen 
years in Fuchau and its neighborhood. The Lon- 
don journals are of the opinion that Mr. Doolit- 
tle's volumes contribute very much to the elucida- 
tion of the character of the people of China, their 
social condition, systems of trade and agricul- 
ture, &c. The religion of the Chinese is 
largely expounded, and their mythology and 
priesthood examined and described. The rev- 
erend writer asserts that the practice of' opium 
eating is actually " exterminating the people of 
China and reducing them to a state of idiocy, but 
still rapidly extending through the land." 

M. Poupart-Davyl, printer to the French Legis- 
lature, who was condemned to imprisonment for 
publishing M. Proudhou's last work, has bceu par- 
doned by the Emperor Napoleon. 



Victor Hugo has received from his publishers 
the sum of eight thousand pounds for three 
works — the " Chansons des Rues et des Bois," tho 
" Travailleurs de la Mer," and "Torquemeda," a 
drama not yet finished. 

The 2Sd of April, the anniversary of Shaks- 
peare's birthday, was to be celebrated by a ban- 
quet which, under the will of the late Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, is provided at the Dramatic College at 
Maybury, "at which the master, wardens, and 
members of the Council shall preside, and to 
which the whole of the pensioners and any sup- 
porters and patrons of the drama and well wishers 
of the college shall be invited." Mr. Webster was 
to be its president and Mr. Creswick its Vice-presi- 
dent. Special dinners in honor of the occasion 
were to be held at various social and literary olubs, 

A brilliant ball, took place recently at Paris, at 
the Ottoman Embassy, where a botv mot of the 
Princess Metternioh went the round of the rooms. 
Being offered a cup of tea by a young secretary 
of the Pussian legation, she smilingly inquired, 
while poising a lump of sugar over the smoking 
infusion, " No Prussic acid iu it, I trust, Count?" 

An interesting relic of Tom Killigrew, tho dra- 
matist, the facetious master of the revels to Char- 
les the Second, whose comedies and tragedies were 
published, with a portrait of the author by Fair- 
home, in 1664, in folio volume, has been found 
among the late Dr. Wellesly's books, about to be 
sold by auction in London. It is a copy of Dio- 
dati's Italian Bible, p.inted at Geneva in 1641, 
having on the back of the engraved title several 
autograph memoranda relative to Killigrew'a birth, 
marriages and children, correcting the mistakes of 
his biographers, particularly as to his birth and 
death. 

Mr. Gladstone the eminent English Statesman 
and brilliant leader of the House of Commons, 
ranks, like his rival, Lord Derby, high as a poet. 
His rendering ofthe first book of tho "Illiad" 
has received great laudation ; but his most suc- 
cessful translation is of Manzoni's fine ode on the 
death of Napoleon. He has caught the spirit of 
the Italian po»t, and transferred it to English with 
marvelous felicity. A single stanza of this will 
show its beauty : 

"How often as the listless day 
In silence died away, 
He stood with lightning eye deprest, 
And arms acrosslits breast, 

And bygone years, In rushing train, 

Smote on his soul amain; 
The breezy tents he seemed to see, 
And the battering cannon's courSa, 
And the flashing ofthe Infantry, 
And the torrent of the horse, 
And, obeyed as soon as heard, 
Th' ecttttlc word." 



A coimESPONDEKT of the Paris Menestrel 
gives the salaries. of the Royal Italian Opera 
singers: namely, Adelina Pattt $4,000 per 
month; Mile. Lucca the same; Carlotta Pattl 
$-',400 per month; Mario $3,600; Naudin 
$2,000 : Graziana the same ; Fanre $1,750 ; and 
the other salaries are between 1000 francs up to 
8000 francs per month. The orchestra costs 
$500 per night. The engagement for the sea- 
son of artists alone are put down at $35,000 per 
month. 



This last concert at the Tuileries was an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant one. Tho Empress sat with 
the Crown Prince of Denmark on her right, and 
as usual was most becomingly dressed. Her 
toilette consisted of a white tulle dress, embroi- 
dered with pearls. The skirt was cut with a 
a very long train, and but little crinoline was 
worn underneath it. The bodice was a coat- 
tunic of pink pros grain, embroidered richly, and 
tastefully trimmed with pearl fringe. The or- 
naments were pearls and diamonds ; her Majes 



